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to become what English political language would de-
scribe as the Leader of the House, The rules of the
House of Representatives, like the rules of the House
of Commons, respected the rights of minorities in de-
bate and so favored obstruction. With the return of
embittered Southerners to Congress in the later phase
of the Reconstruction period, obstruction developed,
a year or so before the Irish party organised it in the
House of Commons.

In England obstruction was dealt with by the Gov-
ernment, though when it first reached its climax the
Speaker acted on his own initiative in adjourning the
House without putting the question. In the United
States it was dealt with by a succession of Speakers
acting in concert with the majority. The strongest
and best known of these Speakers was Mr. Cannon,
who held office through a number of Congresses at
the beginning of the century. Speaker Cannon's
power was three-fold; he made appointments to the
principal Committees of the House, he was himself a
member of the Committee of Rules, which controlled
procedure, and he standardised the practice of refus-
ing to recognise members who sought to prolong de-
bate. Yet even at the height of his power he did not
exercise that same undisputed control of the House
that is wielded by the Speaker of the House of Com*
mons. He could not do so because he was the servant
not of the House but of the dominant party. His rul-
ings were subject to debate and were occasionally de-
bated. In 1910 a revolt broke his power, and today
the exclusion of the Speaker from membership of the